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There were some important fifteenth-century changes
in Parliament's exercise of power and in the relations of
Lords and Commons. The interruption to the practice
of postponing money grants to redress of grievances in
the despotic last years of Richard II.'s reign, was a matter
of concern under his Lancastrian successor. In 1401, the
Commons prayed the king that they might know his
answers to their petitions before any money grants were
made. Henry refused this on the partially unhistorical
ground that it had not been the practice of his prede-
cessors.1 But he could not hold this position. Under
all ordinary circumstances, the Commons could hold out
longer without .granted petitions than the king could with-
out money. Kings in England had built up no standing
army, no professional military force under their control;
they could not take their subjects' property by the strong
hand, and the Commo^^                                      There
was quite a steady growth in the practice of postponing
money grants throughout the fifteenth century, and grants
with more or less specific conditions attached were the
rule.
There arose, however, in 1407 a problem which involved
the relation of Lords and Commons in the matter of money
bills. It was readily disposed of in favour of the Com-
mons, but it was important. The king and Lords had had
a conference about a grant of money to be made by the
Parliament then in session and concluded upon a tenth and
fifteenth and a half. This was clearly regarded as settling
the matter, but of course the Commons would have to
assent. Accordingly they were asked to send a deputation
to the conference, and the twelve men sent were told what
the king and Lords had determined and were then bidden
report it to their associates, with the implication that
speedy acquiescence was expected.
Which report having been made to the said commons, they
were greatly disturbed, saying and affirming that this was in
1 A. and S., document 109.